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to convey to his mind abstract theological truths, but to enter into a 
communion of love with him ; and in this communion, Abraham, by- 
living experience, came to know God as he could not know Him 
simply by an exercise of the reason — came to know Him in His unity, 
His spirituality, His personality, His holiness. He recognized Him as 
the only source of true salvation, and such was his assurance, that he 
chose to abandon fatherland and friends rather than surrender his 
faith in this supermundane, heavenly and only true God. This confi- 
dence was the root of his life and influence. " He," says Ewald, " not 
only steadfastly maintained the knowledge of the true God in his own 
practice and life, but knew how to make it lasting in his house and 
race. And in nothing is the memory of the reality and grandeur of 
his God-fearing and God-blessed life more evidently preserved than in 
this, that powerful and devout men, even among foreign nations, were 
compelled to confess that God was with him ; and eagerly sought his 
friendship and blessing."* 
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The section of Ezekiel XL.-XLVIII. is assumed by Wellhausen to 
contain a code of ritual drawn up by the priest-prophet for actual use. 

This code differs in many important respects from the ritual of 
the Pentateuch, hence it is argued that the Levitical Code could not 
possibly have been known to Ezekiel. 

In the following paper I shall confine myself to one small portion 
of Ezekiel's Code as it affects the Nasi or Prince. 

If it can be shown that an ideal purpose runs through the Ezekiel 
Code, the assumption upon which Wellhausen's theory is based, is, so 
far, destroyed. 

I do not write against Wellhausen, but merely in the interests of 
truth, which he desires to promote, as much as I. 

The leading motive of Ezekiel with which we are now concerned 
is to restrict the privileges of the kings. 

As a priest Ezekiel's sympathy (like Zechariah's) was with his own 
order ; but this was no narrow feeling, it was indeed the truest patri- 
otism. The later kings had been the curse of Judah. They wearied 
men and God. The people suffered from their oppressions (ch. XLV., 



* Ewald's History of Israel, Vol. I., p. 318. 
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9; XLVI., 18), and the very Temple courts were profaned by their 
heathen practices and by their sepulchres. How bitterly Ezekiel had 
felt this profanation of God's House is evident from ch. XLIII., 7-9. 
All this must be changed in the Israel of the future. The new name 
Nasi is itself significant. Ezekiel seems to shrink from the use of the 
word Melek. He rarely applies it to any Jewish king. 

It is clear that Nasi was regarded by Ezekiel as a lower title than 
Melek; for, in VII., 27, we read, " The king (Ha-Melek) shall mourn, 
and (the) prince (We-Nasi) be clothed with desolation, and the hands 
of the common people shall be troubled." Here Nasi is used for the 
princes collectively, as forming an intermediate class between the king 
and the people (cf. also Ezek. XXXII., 29). It is true that, in one pas- 
sage (XXXVII., 22) Ezekiel speaks of a united Israel under one king 
{Melek); but Melek is here used merely because the thought has gone 
back to the past, — there shall not be, as of old, a king of Israel and a 
king of Judah, but one king. The passage which more nearly represents 
Ezekiel's own anticipation is XXXIV., 24, "I the Eternal will be to them 
(their) God and my servant David a Nasi among them," i. e., God is 
the true king, the prince of the future will be his vice-gerent. Hence 
the use of the term Nasi. It is because Ezekiel is so impressed with 
the kingship of God that he refuses to bestow the title of "king" upon 
earthly rulers; even Zedekiah is styled "the Nasi" (xil., 10, 12). 

But since the title Nasi was often used collectively, and denoted 
the princes of the*royal house and the heads of families, it was neces- 
sary for Ezekiel's purpose to use the definite article. It will be ob- 
served that, in our present section (ch. XL. to end) the word never 
occurs without the definite article, except only in XLIV., 3 (Eth Han- 
Nasi Nasi Hu, etc.), "The Nasi, inasmuch as he is a Nasi," etc. 

The question now arises, What impression would the use of this 
word convey to Ezekiel's contemporaries ? The princes were, in theory 
at least, the heads of houses, and therefore the representatives of the 
people (Num. VII. {passim) and XXXIV., etc.); they also formed the 
king's executive. If now we regard Israel, from Ezekiel's point of view, 
as existing under the visible kingship of God, then the Nasi will com- 
bine these two ideas ; he will be the representative of the people and 
also God's lieutenant. We shall have occasion to return to these 
points. 

Meanwhile, I would maintain that, by using the word Nasi, Eze- 
kiel implied a restriction upon the king's power ; though, at the same 
time, by introducing the idea of the people's representative, he has 
chosen a word which is capable of the very highest christological sig- 
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nificance. The ruler of Israel has become a Nasi, but it is only because 
" Yehowah Malak" 

Our second point must be the Prince's place in the Temple. 

Here again we find a restriction imposed by Ezekiel. In earlier 
times the kings of Judah used to worship within the court in front of 
the altar. 

The dais upon which Solomon kneeled was certainly in the court 
(cf. 2 Chron. VI., 12, 13, with 1 Kgs. VIII., 22). The king's place of 
honor was indeed marked by a pillar which was called the "king's 
pillar" (cf. 2 Chron. xxm., 13; 2 Kgs. XL, 14 (context); xxill., 3; 2 
Chron. xxxiv., 31). 

But now the immediate presence of God has added a new holi- 
ness to the Temple. What before was profane has become holy ; what 
before was holy has become a holy of holies. Thus there is no Temple 
in the city, for all the city is Temple ; there is no Ark, for God him- 
self is there in person ; there is no high-priest, for all the priests are 
become high-priests ; there is no holy of holies, for the whole Bayith 
is now a holy of holies (XLIII., 5, 6). Consequently that court which 
in the Temple of Solomon was the outer court becomes in Ezekiel's 
Temple an inner court, or court of the priests. The Nasi, inasmuch 
as he is not a priest, is not permitted to enter this court ; but inasmuch 
as he is the representative of the people, the priestly dignity over- 
shadows him. His place, therefore, is in the gate-building, midway 
between priest and people (cf. the position of the Levites (XLIV., 10, 
13, 14, etc.), though it is by no means certain that Ezekiel intended to 
exclude them from the inner court). 

Thus we read (xliv., 1-4): 

" And he brought me back toward the gate of the Sanctuary outside, which 
faces east ; and it was shut. 

"And the Eternal said unto me, This gate shall be shut, not opened, and none 
shall enter by it, because the Eternal, the God of Israel, hath entered by it, and 
thus it hath become shut. The Nasi, however, inasmuch as he is a Nasi, he shall 
sit therein to eat bread before the Eternal ; by the way of the vestibule of the 
gate shall he enter, and by the same way shall he go out." 

Had this passage stood alone, we might have supposed that the 
Nasi did not actually enter God's gate, but that his place was in or 
near the vestibule, the gate remaining closed between him and the 
inner court. 

It is, however, explained in ch. XLVI., 1-3 : 

" Thus saith the Lord God ; The gate of the inner court which faces east 
shall be shut for the six working days, and on the sabbath day it shall be opened, 
and on new moon it shall be opened. 
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"And the Nasi shall come (by) way of the vestibule of the gate, outside, and 
shall stand by the side-posts of the gate, and the priests shall offer his burnt- 
offering and his peace-offerings, and he shall worship on the threshold of the gate, 
and shall go out ; and the gate shall not be shut until the evening. 

"And the common people shall worship at the entrance of that gate(-way), on 
the sabbaths and new moons, before the Eternal." 

The symbolism here is evident. We are reminded of George 
Herbert's words : 

" On Sunday heaven's gate stands ope ; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife, 
More plentiful than hope." 

and also of Ps. cxvm., 19, 20, which is more than a mere coincidence: 

" Open unto me the gates of righteousness : 
I will enter thereby, — I will give praise to Jah. 
This is the Lord's gate,— righteous ones may enter thereby." 

This eastern gate was emphatically the "Lord's gate." The She- 
kinah had entered by it (XLIII., 4). The waters of life flowed forth 
from under it (xlvii.) It was the "throne of God" (cf. xliii., 7). 
That the Nasi, i. e., the David of the future, should sit here, certainly 
hints at a dignity which Ezekiel himself probably never dreamed of. 
Kisaka Elohim Olam Wa-Edh (Ps. XLV., 7). 

Though some of the people came to worship on sabbaths and 
new moons, there was no command which compelled them so to do. 
The Prince came for them all. To him the gate opened. After him 
it remained open. The Christian application is again evident : "Lift 
up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up ye everlasting doors, 
and the King of Glory shall come in. Who is this King of Glory ? 
The Lord of Hosts, he is the King of Glory." 

But on the great festivals, such as Passover and Tabernacles, the 
case was otherwise. Every male must then appear before the Lord. 
Consequently the Nasi, on these occasions, becomes like unto his 
brethren. As they enter, so he enters ; as they go out, so he goes 
out (xlvi., 9, 10). It would almost seem as if this had been the cus- 
tom in David's time ; for, in his exile, he calls to mind " how he used 
to go with the multitude, how he used to lead them into the House of 
God with the voice of joy and praise, a festal throng" (Ps. XLII., 5). It 
is not, however, quite correct to say that on the great festivals the 
Nasi was no more than a common layman, for all the sacrifices were 
offered through him. He was the representative man. 

The last point for consideration will be the Nasi in his represent- 
ative capacity. This has of necessity been touched upon in what has 
gone before ; it is indeed the leading thought in the word Nasi. 
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The kings of an earlier time had undoubtedly offered sacrifice 
with their own hands. This custom had led to many irregularities. 
It must not be so in the future. The Nasi is to provide the sacrifice 
for all ; he brings it, but the priests must offer it. Another point in 
which the Nasi differs from the priest is this, that, whereas the priest 
offers two sin-offerings, first for himself, and then for the people, the 
Nasi offers only one offering " for himself and for all the people of the 
land" (xlv.,-22). 

We may here call attention to a fact which has an important 
christological significance, — that the only occasion on which the Nasi 
is said to bring a .^-offering is when he is thus identified with the 
whole people. The offerings that he brings for hirnself are eucharistic 
(cf. xlvl, 12). Cf. Heb. vil, 26-28. The representative character of 
the Nasi comes out very clearly in the position assigned to him in the 
division of the land. 

The Terumah, or heave-offering of the land, which occupies its 
central position, is, I think, regarded by Ezekiel as a Temple. It lies 
four-square, like his Temple-city. The Levite-land corresponds to 
the outer court; the Priest-land, to the inner court. The actual 
Temple, which is in the midst of the Priest-land, becomes the Bayith 
■with its Holy of Holies (cf. especially XLVIII., 12). This interpreta- 
tion explains the very difficult verse XLV., 5 {Esrim L'shakoth). If 
this be granted, the city becomes the Gizrah or " separate place" from 
which the ideal Temple is served.* 

No attempt was made to carry out literally this idealization of 
Ezekiel with respect to the portion of the Levites ; but Num. xxxv., 
Josh. XXL, and Lev. XXV., 34, show us that the principle was recog- 
nized. Whether Leviticus was written before Ezekiel or after, it is 
manifest that the two books cannot have been felt at the time to be 
contradictory. We are therefore justified in maintaining that Ezekiel 
was interpreted by his contemporaries in the sense that the Levites 
should have a portion in all the tribes. Ezekiel takes the Temple out of 
the city, because it belongs to the whole land. He takes the city out 
of the tribe of Judah and places it in the Terumah, because it belongs 
to all the tribes.t So, too, the Levites have their place in the 
Terumah, and the Terumah itself becomes a Temple, not for Israel 
only, but for the world. 



* Cf. Enjp, Ezekiel xlviii., 15 with xlv., 2, where the same word is used for the " suburbs " of 
the Temple and the city. Cf. also Num. xxxv., Josh, xxi., and Lev. xxv., 3i. See also 1 Chron. 
xxvi., 18 and 2Kgs. xxiii., 11, where 13*13 or "11*13 is used of the "suburbs" of the Temple, the 
same word being used in the Targum for the suburbs of the Levite cities, when the Hebrew 
reads EHJD. 

+ A thought which is frequent in the Talmud. 
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The portion of the Nasi must be interpreted in the same way. 

This portion lay on each side of the Terumah, and in one sense 
formed part of the Terumah, though Ezekiel distinguishes it from the 
square which was specially dedicated to God (XLVIII., 8, 9). Indeed, 
if this square be considered as an ideal city, the Prince's portion be- 
comes the suburbs from whence it is served ; if it be considered as a 
priest's court, the Prince's portion becomes its outer court. 

But in any case, the Nasi is taken out from the tribes, to emphasize 
the fact that he belongs to all. 

This is further evident from the order in which Ezekiel arranges- 
the tribes north and south of the Terumah, compared with their gates 
north and south of the city (xlviii.). It will be seen from the plans 
in Smend (pp. 392, 393) that three sons of Leah are placed to the 
north, and three to the south. In other words, Ezekiel has varied 
somewhat from the order in Deuteronomy (with which he was evi- 
dently acquainted), for a special ideal purpose, that purpose being to 
show that all Israel, and through them the whole world, is united in the 
Terumah. 

The portion of the Nasi borders on that of priests and Levites on 
the one side, and of Judah and Benjamin on the other. He shares 
the nature of all. See especially xlviii., 22. 

Judah, the favored son of Leah. Benjamin, the favored son of 
Rachel. Both are united in the David of the future. 

If the above arguments be admitted, it will be seen at once that 
the Code of Ezekiel, so far as it relates to the Nasi, is not inconsistent 
with, but rather implies, an acquaintance with the Levitical Code. 



